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- -Recent evidence testifying that mass' media may 'exert\significant 
Influences on American voting Ijehavior has led to a ccanprehensive re-exami- * 
nation of the nature of political comouniqation behavior per se , as well as 
its functional antecedepts and potential consequences. One emerging and 
"promising ^rea of inquiry focuses upon the^role coramuhication behavior may 
play in political participation, ^[iarticulai'ly Withjcegard" to voter turnout. 

Voter abstention has of course bec^^uHT^ popular topic of late, given 
that 'the proportion of 'eligible^iE^rtizens actually casting ballots in national 
elections has steadily, declined in rteent years, dropping to 53 percent in 
1976. Blame for this has been populaofly attributed' to various ^oms of pub- 
lie alienation, presumably*resulting[ from perceptiolrjs of rising corruption 
in .government , declining morality, r.educed communication Between-governmeht 
and governed, as well as "negatively biased** 'portrayals of politics in the 
press. Actually, a,more empirical ly/based view shows that much' of the drop V 
in turnout is readily explain^ by population dynamics-, most notably .by the 
rapidly expanding proportion oWS- to 35-year -^olds within <5ur society, an 
age^segment traditionally above tiie norm in. abstention,, coupled with the^'^ . : 
recent enfranchisement 'o-f 18- to 21-year-olds. ^ / / ' 

However, neither the popular **alienatloff* view nor the popula^on-based, . 

' " >, • ' / ' : , f . ^ 

explanation tells much about how and *Ay citizens decide to vbt^ qy not,/6r ^ 

about the role of a Host of additional factors, including coiounlcatory ones. 



/ 



in affecting turnout. 



y 



Traditional thinking has typified nonvot^s aa Jlkeller to^e young, 
less educated, less affluent, single, female, ge^rapjilcally yibobilej generally 



<< 
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iBore socially ajid politically uninvolv'ed, more alientated from political * 

^ ■ 

jt|l5tltuti6ns and processes, and less lllcely to attend to news and other 
|public affairs-related media content. In gross descriptive terms this acrpeiS^ 
tli^-beard i*ognosis is probably not too wide of tlys^jBar^.^-'lt^fo^^ 
somewhat slm^istic yet ^lo|i£jaii^s«kpU^n/ that nonvatpr^,^for a v^J^i^y 3f 
underlying reasons^ ate less integrated into the political syp^and see 
themselves as having less at stake 4n the outcome of elep^fions. 

However^^ecent literature on political, as w^^bfas communication behavior 
presenjt^^ number of more sophisticated jnod^^^oased upon either systemic or 
ividual level factors aimed at expl^(4(ning turnout. / 
Systiaaic factors obviouslyjji^lude registz:ati6n and residency require* 
ments as well as the actiial^JMcediit involved in vesting. Also, degree of 
electoral competitiveness has been shown to be significant: ''close" elec- 
tions typically provide higher turnouts (Key, 1951; Bumham, 1965)., Kim, 
Petxocik, and Epiokson (1975), utilizing a ^ique multi-variate design, com-v 
pared the relative weight of legal, Competitive and agg^e^ated iijdividual 
factors oti voter turnout across state.s, and found each factor yf elding 
inde^ndent 'and important contributions to turnout. 
/ However^ of greater import here are individu^al-^i^evel predictors of 
turnout, the most direct of which appear to be psychological and social 
orientatioi^, including communicatory ones, toward voting and politics as 
well as social pari icip^^t ion in general. 

For example, Olson (1972) reports empirical support fren a survey.of 
IhdianapoJis !|residents for what he terms a "spci^al participation" theory/ 
of^ voting behavior. Moderate associations were found between prior mes^btr-^ 
stip in noi^litlcal social orgfinizations e.g. voluntary associations, c^om- 
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mqnity and phurch groups — and votjer turnout when age, . educatioh level, 

' ■• , ■ • " ■ ~ ' ■ ' 

P^i^SiS!^ interest, party identification, and mass media and interpersonal 

' .communication.behaviors wite^CQnti;blled for. Olson hypothesizes a' causal* - ' 

» flqw in which higher fjlucatioh level leads to jgreater invalvemerit in 

. . ^ . ' \ 

voluntarjr organizations, resulting in higher voter tumouj:. | 

More revealing from a ,communi;pation -perspfective was a cross-cultural " 

study, of eligible voters (Nie/ PowelL &nd ^rewitjl, 1969), finding that the 

* .1- direct impact of socio-economic charac'teristics on political participation, 

including voting, was attenuated' by five "attitude sets" held by individuals 

' ■^' , ' *. • 

tijward the- political sy^^em: sense of citizen duty, political efficacy, 
political knowledge, perCeiyed importance of political outcomes, and atten- 
• tiveness to mass media poUtical content. Or'ganizatdonal membership and 
labor force participation also, showed a substantial independent effect on 
^ ' par-ticipation. , ^ ^ ' ^ ' ' ' \ • 

' ' 1 Moreover^ Burstein (1972) '^nesents data in support of a causal model 

' ^ ' . . ' ' ' • ' ' • / 

• of political participation based more upon requisites of social structux4. 

// • The best predictors of overall ^participation, including, voting, were /^htfse 

locating the individual in social ^fetworks, primarily organization^ involve- • 

, ■ ) "' ^ . / 

. ment and attention to political media content. Socioeconomic s^tatus pre- 

•■ / ■ f 

dieted participation less well, and demographics predicted le^st of all. > 

■ . ' • . ^_ 

> • Burstein argues that his individual level data suppbrtl what other aggregate 

level studies have found — thA wtien cAikunication behavior is included, it / 
•is typically the best predictor of political- participation.' Lovin^Sinith / 
(1976), in examining a, respe^^ication of both t\;A Nie et al. and Bursteirt 
models, found mbdia use^^S'ffect participahoji positively, ahd also found / 
the relationship ^o bV^p-recursive, in that am6ng females participation .h^ ' 
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a return effect on media use. No significant return' effect was foun^l ^ong 
males^ however*. / 

* 

* W^ile the ab^ve studies appear to relegate age arid other demographics ^ 
to. a secondary role of serving as descriptive , locators of turnout, they 
should not be^rea^ily^dismissed. ^ Age becomes a particular^ important * 
variable in this regard if we assume that political socialiMtion is not f 
a •process which e«ds of late adolescence, but ratheV continues over the 

life cycle. Circumstances, agents of socialization, and the context* and' 

0 ^ ' ■ . ^ 

content of learning may change, but the ba'sic processes of cpping with 
changing sociaj, and physical environments remain. The growing ein)hasis on 
socialization as a lifetime process (cf. Brim and Wheeler, 1966; McLeod 
and O'Keef^, 197^; Jennings and Niemi, 1974; Chaffee, 1976) has brought / 
less concerr. for age per se as a critical variable ^nd more concern with 

1 . 

the/ differentiated variable^f life-cycle position per^tinent to a giVen set 

cf behaviors an^ roles. After one leaves adolescence, age may become less 

relevant than the differing life styles and demands associated with mar- 
it ' ' ' . • 

riage, changing occi^ations, childrais;ing, etc. Nonetheless, age level may 
serve as a ready indicator of these positions. ' • • ' 

There are also increasing ^rguments for looking at age groups as, 
strata mijph in the sense, of social class. Riley and. Foner (1968), Riley, / 
Johnson and Foner. (1972) ^nd Foner (1974) devy|| a, theory of age strati- 
fication which assumes that age ••'locates* individuals or groups of people 

ia„lb0„.sociM JS.tJ^uctuxe^*^.„Age ^trata are viewed a^ layers which cut Across 

the whol^ society,, just"^ class stra^ta do, but order people^andljroles by • 

l**^.' jage .rat»her than by economic ^sition. ^ Age-related differences may result 
, from the psychological and i^hysiologicrf^ fgif^ process, or from generational 

♦ cohort differences. 



1 



• • * 

Age strata typically serve, as an important basis for distribution of 
political power. Foner notes. "The young are likelier to have less power, 
.and to share different political attitudes than older citizens. 

Much earlier research dwelled. upon a posited relationship bet wee^^ 
and voter turnout. Data over the years have clearly shown- that youngy)er- 
sons are the least Hkely io vote,', the middle-aged the most likel), and 
citizens over age 65 somewhat "^ess likely than the middle-aged; However, 
an inference from this that people slowly, gain interest in politics and vtfting 
until reaching a peak in their fifties, and then begin a decline, is of 
course questionable. The ^ata in these earlier studies were gathered at 
one point m time, and are by no me^s an adequate measure of longitudinal • 
change. Numerous other variables related to voter turnout, among them_ 
education, income, and sex, also vary across age within our society. 

For example, in an examination of voting and other forms of partici- 
pation over position in the life cycle. Verba and Nie (1972) present data 

rather strongly suggesting that the frequently found "decline" in voting 

' • k 

.among persons over age 65 may be more a reflection of particular status 
. 7 

characteristics found among that age group within our society. Correcting 
for education and income ovpr age groups resulted in a consistent rate of 
voting after age 5J3j._EealaJi£jj^^ es. ' 

Glenn and Grimes (1968) employed both cross-septional aijd cohort data 
to find that political interest increased from middte to .advanced age, and 
-jvot^tumout rained almost constant when sex and education were controlled 



for. They argue thkt their findings go against the so-called "disengagement** 
hypothesis that transition lo old age is marked by a progressive disengage- 
ment of citizens from social interactions, possibly, leading to less awareness 
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of issues confronting the society. Rather, Glenn and Grimes postulate 
'that political interest and actiVity may be in part a function of freedom 
from more pressing duties of life. The'young adult is' apt to be^ highly 



involved in ^rsuing an education, establishing social aft^ occupational 




roles,' and' seeJcrHg...;5ocial companionship. Follojwing marriage,' family 
responsibilities begin to increase, and often occupational ones do the 
same. Political issues may seem relatively remotfe as a result. However, 
as one approaches the la^e forties and fifties, family demands 'diminish 
as children leave home, and upward Striving in occupation begins to level 
off. Fewer opt ions^or^i sure activity exist than in younger years, 
although mor^ ttmt is available. Political activity then, according to G^enn 
and Grimes, becomes for some pe6ple a functional tubstitutie for^earlier 
preoccupations. Thus, variation in distracting influences may contribute 
to change in political activity, afti in part explain variitltn ln>oter ^ 
tumoutjover the life cycle. Other sources of influence certainly exist. ^ 
The young may be more subject to political cross-pressures, which are thought 
to arouse conflict and reduce political activity. .Campbell et al. (1960) 
suggest that strengthened party identification *oVer the years makes voting 
more likely as>^a result of increased^ Igyalty. 

- Hout and Knoke (1975) used multivariate techniques to identify effects 
of age, qohort an^ \ime pejricJd on voter turnoi^t, finding each an important 
influence when education, religion, sex, occupation, region, race and class 
were controlled for. Voter turnout >^as decidely low below age 53 and .over 
age 73 when the above factors were accounted for. • 

In terras of political attitudes, a cohort analysis by Cutler and Kaufman'*^ 
(1975) suggests th^t increased ideological conservatism ?ls not necessarily a 



function of aging, tut rathe?^ that older cohorts started out^ with mote 
•politically conservative views, and have teAded to stick with than, Agnello 
(I973) found th^t feelings of political powcrlessness decrease between ' 
' age 2r a 

^ Changes in patterns of political behavior, including^ communication 
behavior and voting, deserve, to be examined more coiiesivii^ly over^;fehe life 
cycle, particularly in the context of asking which of the factors described 
in the studies above influence voting at which stages. Further ligjit can be 
shed^on the viability of the above models by investigating factors associated 
wTth turnout within life cycle Stages. A crupial factor for our purposes. is 
that of raedi.a 'usage. ' , • 

Mass c^pmunication behaviors themselvefe also may be assumed to change 
over the life cycle. As people grow in l^e and experiences, their needs for 
news, information, and entertainment, change, as do the media forms they pur- 
sua in satisfaction of these needs. The cohsequences of media^usage are 
also likely to change over the years. Yet there is scant empirical evidence 
directly supporting such seemingly obvious assumptions/ Chaffee and Wilson 
(1975) contend that despite the popular tendency to inclucfe age as an item 
in mass communication aui^ence survey questionnaires, minimil use- is made 
analytically of /flie variable in its own right. Rather, age is usually 

r 

"controlled out" as the researcher pursues seemingly more interesting 
variables. The few studies in which media audiences have been examined 
across ^ge categories typically present rudimentary "time spent with" and 
"importance of" constructs of media use, and fail to control for the impact 

of ^'fering levels of education, income, marital status, and the like 

I - . 

within age. cohorts. Moreover, the studies generally ignore specific 



content areas within media, choosing instead for example to depict ."generaj 
*television*viewing" as one gross oategory o.f usage, and "television news 
viewing" as'a somewhat mSre particutar grouping. It my be more productive 
focus on one particular media content area, such as politics, and trace a 
number of variablesjrelated to political media usage aver age categories. 



The recent concern with the socialization of young first*-tijne . 



\ 



eligible voters has lead to some intriguing'.research comparing politicaL 
communication orientations of 18- to 24-Year-olds against those of dlder 
voters takdn a5 a croup, * ' 

••The impact of prior communicatron behavior on voter turnout has been 



perhaps most cogently explored from a soqialization perspective by Blumleir 
and McLeod (1974), in ^ study of the behavior of young first-time electors" 

« 

during tbe 1970 British Gen|tal Election. The authors found that measures 
of interpersonal and mass media communication orientations of' yo^ng eligible 
voters during the campaign accounted for between 13. and 28 percent of the 
variance in turnout, depending upon respondents' party preferences. Dis- 
positional, attitudinal an^ motivational variables accauntedffor bq^tw^en ^ 
12 and 17 percent. When young efigibles were compared Ugainit old, media 
use, interpersonal communication, and dispositional variables^counted for 
more variance in turnout among the former. 'Structural factors, including 
socio-ec(Tnomic status, marital status, and sex accounted for more variance 
among older^ voter^. BJumler and McLeod conclude that, at' Least among 
first-time eligible voters, "communication matters just as much as anything 
else does," and argue that the traditional "limited effects" model of 
communica|ion influence (cf . Klapf^, 1960) simplj^oe^ not hold up insofar 
as the impact of communication on turnout, aW prqbably other political 
orientations, is concerned. 



In a similar vein, 0'Keef^(1976) presents data from a W72 Ohio ' 

study suggesting that a^sociatiohs between turnout and other factors, 

, including communication, vary across the life cycle. Table A sunmai-izes 

key results from the" study by indicating the proportion of variance ex- • 

. plaited in turnout by each independent variable, and the grouped amount of ' 

variance explained by each of the seven sets of factors studied. Within 

.the 18- to 24-year-old group, political media orientations ^plained the 

largest share of variation in voter turnout '(6.3 percent) and within that, 

set reliance upon newspapers tand magaiines is decision aids contributed the 

most variance. Mass communication orifentation* flius emerged as a -primary . 

■ predictor of turnout am^g the young, 'much as it djd in the Blumler-McLeod 

' - C ' ' 

study. -The next most, powerful se|>of factors was political disposition . 

(5.5 .percent)'. \^ , ' • ^ ' 

. Among 25- te 34-year-olds, the domiMnt'role of media was replaced by 

. that of pplitical dispositions.. Media ranked second^ accounting for 3.1 
percent at th& variance. More suijstantial changes occurred, among the- 

^ 35- to 64-year-olds, with the ioain predictors of turnout being political 
disposition (12 to 15 percent of variance explains), followed by structural *' 
characteristics, and status' characteristics. Cleply, chajiges in predictors 
of turnout, and presumably reasons for voting,,' occurred between the young 

' adult y?ars and the middle years, when the decision to vote may become more 
depend^apon alr^y-fonned dispositions. Turnout among those over 65, on 
the other TiantrT^as most accounted for by, ppiiticaldispositi'on (14.1 per- 

^cent), followed by media orientatipij^ (6.1 percent). The rise in association 
between media orientation aqd turnout among those,«5 and. over may in part 
be a consequence of greater social isolation of this group. The elderly 
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. w\th greater ^interest in politics, whether for reasons associated with 
' . ^ - ^ , • . ; 

jQlit^cs serving as, a functional substitute for other activities or not, 

*/^y:^i*a greater political stimulation from media use than, from s^JciaX, 
•V ♦^^v*^^'* -^f^rapdia may'beoome more p^b^rinent in the lives .6f older per- 
s«ns, replacing activities and social contacts nibre^common in earlier years 

Thus^ what^the /oung eligible voter has learned from media and parents, • 
combined:'^with^"his. truSt in politicians, may be. more important in determining 
' turnout tiian other factors. The mi4die-aged and older voters may act«.more 
ip lirtfe with dispositions formed over the yisars a/ a result of previous 
voting and pthex political experiences, and may rely less pn medie.. ''Voting 
inlbw yevs also appears more tied tb status within the cgpmuijity. 

Tm aboveg;esearch substantiates a view/that ^not*ortly does. voter 
turnout vary across 't^e life cycle, \but that different Hemographic^, socio- ^ 
logiq^l and psychological variables are ij^^a^g^o turnout at specifiJittfe 
dyclQ stages. Mass communication behavior appears a. more important factor 
early in political life, and again in later years* To obt^^ a more' com- 
plete picture of the 'relationship between cdmmunidation'and turnout^ it 
^ se^5 ne^ssary to also examine QomAunication behaviors within both voter 
and non^ter groups over stages of political life. The'research on mass 

>media u^6s by'voters, and the consequences of such,^s quite extensive 
<^ , , -^-^ 

^{Stm, for example,^ Berel son, -feazarsf eld and McPhee, 1954] Kl^ipper, 196Q; 

' . ' I / ^ . 

Converse, m6; Blumler and McQuail, 1969; Atlcin, 19J3; McLeod, Becker aitd 'Byrnes 

.V 1974;' M^elsohn and 0*Keefe, 1976). And, some of jhe mjre recent research 

has shown coijtern with agfe diffefencnes in voting and deommuni<;^tion behavior^ 

particularly in terms of comparing young first-time voters to Xlder ones 

(See, ,for example, Blumler and KcLeod, 1975; O'Keefe, Beqker, and McL^od, » 



1976;.Chafj^e and Becker, 1976; McLeod, Brown, Becker,, .and Ziemke. 197'?). 

•wever, scant attention has been given to describing conmrunicdtion'or mite 
• • • ' ' ' ' . ' > 

general 'characteristic^ of the nonvoting population. One landmark volume. 

Voting and Nonvoting (Ung and.Ung, 1.968),^ is Incisive in its discussions 

of media use and nonvoting, but places -the issue into. the somewhat limited 

context of the impact of electioa result forecasts prior to poll closings 

on abstention, ' • . 

This paper att^pts t\^^|^cd elaborate upon the above research 
by taking as Its po;fji;i^of ^PH^^^® investigation of motivations and 
media uses underlying no^oting behavior. The aiar is to examine honvoters 
as 9 population subgroup in^terms of the motivations these indivtl^uals 
may haVe for their inactivity and to associate those motivations with media 
orientations over the life cycle. * 

If reasons f6r not voting and media orientati^s do vary with age) , the 
problem* become^ne of investigating tlie Relationship between m^ia- ori'l^fc- 
tions and nonvotijig re^son^ within age categories. Such investigation also 
requires the .control of 'certain* variables which might be expected to affect 
both media orientations and r^nvoting reasons within age groups, and which . 
mye irapprtantly may affect the' relationship between the two within age 
groups. For these preliminary analyses, ^^o such control variables will be 
considered: political interest and level of education. Both have emerged 
as important predictors of both media 'ufte apd nonvoting ^n .the previous 
Research cited above. * . ' ''• **^^s*; ^ * 



METHODOLOGY AND RESULTS 



• The data reported below were^enerated from, a national survey of 
nonvotc^s conducted in July 1976 by the polling f inn of /^'ter Hart and 
Associates. Multl-st'age area sampling techniques, combined with inter- ' 
viewee screening procedures, were used to arrive at a final sample of 
1.486 respondents identified as Hionvoters in the sense of their Either: 
CD having failea to vote regularly foy" reasons other than legal require- 
ments in the previoCis .four national elections, or (2) indicating that 
^there was a 50-50 chance or*aes5 that they would vote in the 1976 
presidential election. While there ij a problem, of validity in that the ' 
study relied completely upon respondents^ self-assessments of -their pas» 
voting history and 1976 eUct-ion behavior . theirTis no reason to suspect 
tjjat |he sample as a whole does not reflect' a representative group of 
individuals Uss likely to participate in politics through voting/,^ ^ 
demographic profile of -the sample is presented in Table 1. ' 

For the purposes here, analysed will be limited to a ser.ies of ?t^s 
ascertaining respondents' reasons for not voting and certain charactferistics 
of their mass media behavior, in addition^ age], politick interest, and 

« » 

education. 

Reasons for not voting were assessed bj^ asking respondents tp rate 
the importfance of each of elev^ items culled from a larger list of 18 it^ 
on th? basis of their face valid^^ty. varWe,' and a cluster analysis. 'The 
items reflected the iollowing^ionales for not voting: (1) cynicism 
toward candidates; (2) inability to disc^minate between .candidates; (3) 
^istiftt of candidates; (4) distrust of^govemmeht; (5) general lack of 
con^eiT, with poVmcs; (6) inefficacy of voting; (7) lack 6f pbjectlve 
infon^tion alidtft candidates; ^8) feeling generally unqualifieii to vote; 
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(9) difficulty in registering to vote; . (10) inconvenient poll hours; 

''-^ . . ' ' 

and (11) inconvenient pel} locations. Specif ic 'jjiems appear in Table 2. 

* Generally, the first! six caji be classified as"substantive" reai 
^or not voting largely involving negative reactions against candidates 
government and/or the political system. Perceived lack of informsttion or 
general qualifications reflect a m«re neutral stance. based in part on 
inability to attain and/or process information. The^last thre^ center 
on "technicalities", or matters pf convenience^ regarding the actual 
voting process. " ^ ^ 

The most important reasons for abstention over the sample as a 
whole were those associated with distrust and cynicism toward candidates, 
lack of concern i^ifh politics, and lack of information about candidates, 
while those l^ast important had bearing on hai^dships encountered in 
registering or getting to the polls (Table 2). IJ^,th respect to age, the 
eniphasis given^ substantive reasons and lack of information declined steadily 
from young to old. Eighteen\o 24-year-olds consistently rated these 
reasons as more -important than did any other cohort. Nonvot^s aged *65 ^ 
and over, however, rated candidate cynicism and inefficacy more important 
than did the middle-aged, and emphasizeji lack of qualification and, as expectedy 
inconvenience of polling places moreso than any other age group. ^ 

One might have expected the /oung to place more^ weight upon registration 
requirements than the old, but that was not found. Perhaps registration 
campaigns aimed at making the- process as simple as possible, primarily with 
the young in mijid, at least^made the point that 'the process was a relativ^ely 
easy one. * , * ^ 

In sum, the young, .followed someirfiat distantly. by the elderly, attached 
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greater importance to items, reflecting a general disaffection with 

M / ' 

electoral proces'ses. Whether this is more a function pf youth itself or 

^ • - • /■'■') 

of generational differences cannot be properly addressed with the data 
hd!i^r^ HoTJever, surveys of voting populations ovct the gears' have generally 
found -the young to have lesser feelings of political truest arid efficacy ^ 
than older voters, suggesting maturational influence. Quite the sam« 
phenomeifon may be taking place among nonvoters, albeit perhaps to a 
greater degree. The rank orders of mean scores of the reasons were 
qutte' consistent within eafth age cohort. 

^ Various or^enta^ons of nonvoters, to politically relevant mass 
'media content were measured through a series of rather standard items 
relat;^ng to respondents* national television network news exposure, 
thedr attention to televised political news items, the extent to which they 
.perceived television news as^hel-pful in understanding what candidates 
stand for, and the degree to which they perceived television news as , 
biased or fair in. presenting political information. A series of analogous 
Items were asked vis a vis newspaper political content. (See. Table 3 fog: 
specif io* items.) In addition, respondents listed their main source for- ^ 
news and' information about politics. 

^ the profile ef nonvoters* mass media orientations dops not differ 
markedly from that regularly found , for voters (Table 3). Exposure to 
*newspapers and television, itcws and attention to political news, content 

G 

generally increases with age^ educatlott^rtflTporftiCal interest. 

I ■, " /. *^ ' 

Eighteen to 24-year-old nonvoters ana those 65 and over saw /both ^ 
' television and newspapers as less help^i^ and television as less fair 
than other responden|:s, • Political interest increasted over the life cycle 
among nonvotprs, as It has been found to do amont voters. ' 



Vfithin eaoh/age grpup, the mote educated and pollticaj^ interested ' 
indicated gre^/er newspaj^ and television news exposure^ttentiin to 
political mWs, and perc'eptions of being helped by new^edia in^etter 
understanding the cgndld^es/'Howeveifj they rated botR newspaper |nd tele- 
visioi/as. being l%ss f/l?lln trea_tttent of politica/ matters than did ' " 
the/Qvefail sample.^ - ' 

television ^erges as by far the prime political infftmaf.ion ipedium for 
nonypters. HaJ^ or more of the nortvoters in all age groups listed television 

as/ their ma>fi source of political information (Table 4), and newspapers . 

' . ' . ' ' ■ ' / '* 

Were listed by less than a quarter of the respondents, barely edglni 

out. radio. This finding goes against results obtained fromrpast Samples 
rf)frvoters in which newspapers ate^usfially ranked only slightly bllpw 
television. Television appears 6specia-lly relied upon bynonvoters over 
age 50. Eighteen to^4-year-olds- indicated greater preference for ^ 
magazines than older respondents, a result consistent with research on- -J ' 
voters. ' • *- , * 

ft ' * ' , 

In order Jo assess the relationships between media orienta\;ioiTS and'\ 
reasons for not voting, the media orientations aJong with edijj^atipn 
and politiail interest were inserted into a multiple linear regression* 
analysis af their relative impacts on each af the nonvoting ieaso^. 

These-artalyses wei'e repeated within each of the'four age groups. 

'■ # X .*> • ■' 

" Over the sample as. a whole, int^erest Jh politic/ emirges as the most 

consistent Vedic tor of substantive reasons for abstention (Table 5). The 
mote politica»y interested nonvoters were, the less Import they attaSlii0 
to candidate cyiilclsm and IndisMimination, distrust of caWldates and' 
gQvernment, Inefflcacy of votinjRid lack of political cofice^n ^regardless 
of education level or media orientations. Highly Interested, nonybters ^' 
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are thus' unlikely to be piasslflable as/a congregation of concfemed-yet- 
disenohanted citizens who choose not td vote out^of 'contempt /for general 
malaise with electoral processes, ^ ^ . 

On the othcfr hand, .the data do )ibt,cjuite so^ firmly dispell th^ argipent 
that the news media '.'alienate** cit4ze;is into modes of. lesser political- 1 
'involvement,. While the result/^f or newspaper orientations squate som^hat 
with the familiar hypothesis'of mas5 media ilsage supporting positive 
political .inclinations, the data for television are quite divergent. 
Most striking is the.'finding that increased attention to televised 
political pews is positively aissociated with j^rly all substantive reason* 
for not voting. The greater attention viewers p^id to stories about 
natiojfil politics, |he higher they rated candidate cynicism and 'indiscrim- 
ination, 4is,trust Jn candidates knd government, >and ineffic»cy of voting. 
While only the standardized regression coefficients for candidate and * 
government distrust were significant, the' overall consistency of these 

result?^ is mar.ked. Moreover, perceived helpfulness of television in ' 

** »• / 

understanding candidates maintains low, yet positive, asspciations with 

all substantive reasons. Fairness of television in political matters«is-' 

mote troublesome, yielding coefficients mixed in directionality with 

the substantive rationales,, e.g. a negative and significant relationship 

. ' * ' 

wfth candidate distrust but a positive and significant relationship 

with political unconcern. ' f ^ • ^ ^ 

On the pther hand, level of exposure^ ^network television news and 

newspaper exposure and attention were quite consistent in yielding low 

• / * 

order negative coefficients with substantive reasons. And, the more* fair 
and helpful* readers found newspapers to be, the less important they rated/ , 
substantive' reasons, a finding that was statistically significant 1^ 
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several cases. * 

In general, then; expectations o£ newspapers as teingCfair, and • 
perceived ef^t^^. newspapers in terms of .th^ir helpfulness^ 
//'^W^rmteSQciated with decreased importanjfe of political disaffection 
^/ aiid malaise, Bu£, ^he activity of 'greater attefed^nce to televised ' 
pHdlitical ne^s was associated with an increased importance bf negative 



/ 



attitudes, toheit^ politics. A partial explanation for .thij discrepancy 
ma^ well ^ie, of course/, in the/divergent natures of the two news 
♦ , . meditt\ EVen a high .llevel of attention to television .news is apt to ^ 
s^.proyidl^n],^ a-^surfacd/view of often, coyplex j)blitical issues and 
petsona-ji^ties;; emj>l>as*izing "blocks and whites" at thp expense of 



« thoug"htfiil» Shade,^ o^I grayV ^ych . superficiality, accoppanleS by the 
-.obvibu^'fiict .thAt ^ji new* iinrore intejfesting than good, may promote an 

!?• •* • ' % * . ^- \. •* i'. ' ^ - 

\ - jm:. reinforce rtegative feeHngs. towardl politics. ' . 

'Media 'orientations, wet^ paramount in predicting th^ importance of. 
lack of objective infoihnati^^n sls a criterion for not votliig, following ^ 
much the sa^ne^pattern as descri^xod dibove. - However, level of > 
location emierged'as' the kfey predictor of ••convleniince** reasons f.or 

. '- naf''Votlng;> with* tb0'm6re.- .educated significantly less likely to rate 

tegistratic^ 41ffi*culties .or -Inconvenience of pdfling places as * 
, ' . 

' .iroportan4>. ^ • • . ,^ ' . : . • . • / 4 

\. \ ,Th? results, of the regression analyses within each age cohort 

. (Tables & thi*6u'gh 9) generally match -^os^ foroiijre sa«pl(g^s a whole. 

However^ the ^^laitlve ii||pact of media orientations on reasons for 

abstention varies, witli age. For instance, political interest emerged as 

a quite weak predictor among 18- to 24-year-olds while attention ta 

J televised 'political news was g^n^rally the strongest. Again, the^ore 



attention -to cilevHion- pews, the, greater tl^e li^tortanc^ attach^ to ' * 
candidate distrust; inefficacy of votirt|g;., and.Hck of informjction. Not 
onLy does it kppea'r that media, usages ^re^lntjirisic in predicting ' ' , 
voting versus nonvoting among young ■ voters^ ."byt also in plaining' 
mdtlyatiofns for abstention. This is particularly noteworthy given 
that the younft scored lowest among alT age groups- in exposure and attention 
to television' and newspapers/ Perhaps in t^f, absence of other^ political ' • 



stimuli, ihcludinj years o^expeidence to draw fron.^even a modelt ' 
amount of m^dia encounter yields signijFicant Impact. ^ • - 



Political interest, regains its status in predicting nonvoting reasons 
amoYig older respondents. Media orientations are only sporadically well- 
associated with abstention reasons aihbng 25- to 34- year olds, and within 
the is- to 64-year-old group newspaper fairness is the only media variable 
consistently and significantly related to honvp^ing ratipnales. However, 
importance of government . distrust over the middle years appears less a 
function of interest or education than of media orientation. Among age ^/^ 
'65 and over nonvoters, television attention showing markedly high 

* 

positive coefficients. with substantive nonvoting reasons, particularly 
those pertaining to distrus^ Thrfse results bear out the increased 
predictability of turnout by media usages among both tjie young and the-, 
elderly found in earlier researfch, ^nd point to a potential ly/critlcjil rble 

... . ' I r ' " y 

for attention to televised news vis a vis reasons' for abstentic^. ^ 



"'i DISCUSSION 

r t O 

,^ Recent literatirre dft pojitical behavior suggests several models 
attcanpttng to account £or^ variation in voter tunjout. Individual 'fevel 
predictors which have been Mong the most successful in explaining voter 
participation and abstention include age and political communication 
behairior. When .appropriate controls are introduced, voter turnout in- • . 
creases linearly with age. and higher levels of. politically relevant mass 
■edia usage typically correlate positively with turnout. Recent findings 
also, indicate media usage to be' a particularly powerful predictor of turn- 
out among first-time eligible voters, and to a lesser but nonetheless - 
sizable extent among citizens age 65 and over. While previous investiga^ 
tions have to. some extent explored media use characteristics of the voting: 
population, a fuller understanding of turnout and cojmnunlcation processes 
may evolve from inspection ofl media use among, nonvoters over the Ufe^ 
cycle, particula^rly as related to motivations for not voting. Reasons for 
abstention and media use patterns were found to vary with age in this study, 
as did the nature of the relationship between media orientations and 
specific reasons for not voting. , 

Specifically, media orientations were more predictive of abstention 
reasons among .W- to 24-year olds land those age 65 and over than for ' 
middle age groups. Moreover^ greater attention to televised political news 
was found positively^ associated with political distrust and other forms of 
disaffection as ab^t^tion reasons. ^ However, the more fair and helpful 
yis^a vis politics newspapers -were perceived as being, the less import 
nonvtJt^rs gave* to such reasons. 

This study Is of course limited in using a cross-sectional design; 



cohort and longitudinal analyses would enhance the Inferences to - 
be made from tliese data. It is clear; however, that development of polit^-cal 
orientations such as turnout over the life cycle deserves much closer 
attention than it has received In the past. 

The oft-supported generalization that greater publip affairs media 
use encourages voting particularly deserves a closer look. Finer ^ 
delineation between such orientations as exposure and attention, as well as 
credibility and helpfulness, within each medium may provide a x:learer picture 
of precisely wkat kinds of usages are associated with specific influences. 

Greater clarification may will also be found in examining the various 
gratifications sought by nonvoters, particularly the young and the elderly, * 
in their political communication usages, and the extent to which they rely^ 
on mass media for assistance in forming political beliefs, values and' 

behaviors. ^ 

f 

For instance, lone key distinction in terms of information seeking 
betVeen newspapers and television tenters around jelectivity. The regular 
newspaper reader <:an more easily pick and choose content consistent with 
existing Interests and views. Politically disinterested readers can readily 
avoid political stories, and the more interested can select those of 

particular relevance or supportive^ of given attitu4es. ^During a campaign, 

t 

this selectivity may aid in processing of information about candidates on 
attributes of concern. For the regular jele^ision news attender, however, 
such selectivity is ^^nitlveiy more difficult. The politically disinterested 



viewer who wants to **keep up with ^the news** in general nay find political 
content hard to avoid. Cognitively tuning out one (uninteresting story on 
a wejll^ced news program often leads to missing the next as well.^ Thus 
the heavy vieweV disinterested in amd/or disaffected with politics is likely 



to get a fair dosage of it regardless, particularly during peak campaign 
periods, and perhaps with disagreeable effects. More politically 
interested news viewers attempting to evaliiate candidates nay find then- - 
selvei in nnich.the sane situation: potential voters with a preferred candi- 
date and seekingXeinforcepent are UkelV to also view content favorable 
to the opposition; and, th^se literally un)i^ecided not only receive ' 
candidate comparisons Qn attributes of importance to then, but on other 
attributes as well, perhaps in some cases hindering discrimination between 
candidates. 

In addition, nonvpters holding negative views toward> candidates and 
"government may s'eek out televised political n^ws for its relative s^plicity 
of p^esent^ion which allows them to seelc reinforcement and justification 
for their views. In addition, the aim for balanced coverage of political 
personalities and issues may give an appearance of blandness, leading to 
viewer perceptions of "all candiitftes^eing alike." Similarly, time 
allocated by the networks to extraneous campaign events and "hoopla" 
(Patterson and McClure, 1972) may lessen in viewers' eyes the critical 
import of voting and elections. This is not to say that newspapers 
necessarily exhibit continuous studied insight x^n to the Vorkings of 
politics, but most observers, including network news producers, would agree 
that print 'media do provide greatdx:^ depth and insight into the complexities 
of politics. ^ 

Continuing research in this realm should focus more on those groups 
for whom commdfiication seems to mattiy the most vis a vis abstention. The 
life-cycle approach used here has identified two such segments the young 
emerging electorate and the oldes^t, and presumably most politically ex- 
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pmrlenced, citizens. ^ While ajt first blush they appear as quite disparate 
cohorts, commonalities have been found here. .However ,^^e reasons under- 
lying the similarities may be qui^tie different. For example, among the * ' 
youn& media \ay be sought out in a limited way as a readily available 
agent of political learning, particularly during campaigns, and specific 
gratifications may result. For the agj^ 65 and over cohort, ' increased 
social isolation may lead to greater reliance on media as a source of 
politicar interaction, increasing, the relevance of mass coipmunications in . 
their political participation. Among nonvoters^ln each of the two age 
groups, the • .markedly positive relationship between attention to tele- 
vised political news and political disaffection and malaise may result. from 
the differences in television and newspaper presentation fojrmats discussed . 
above. In particu^lar,* ccmsider that most campaign media presentations aim 
at the largest block of voters the 25- to 64-year-olds -- and emphasize • 
issues pertinent to them. The. young and the elderly viewing the campaign 
in broad strokes on television news may p€fcelve that others 
are the main ones being address^ ai^l courted, adding to disenchantment. 
Greater attention to newspa^rs may allow these "out-groups" more selectivity 
in choosing stories speaking to th^ir immediate concerns, and lead to 
greater satisfaction. 

Some interesting consequences for future study of the politicaL.^ystem 
may result, whether the trends here are primarily generatidnaJ or a result 
of a;ging processes. . For instance, if the association between media use^ahd 
turnout among young voters is mainly a function of youhg inexperienced 
citizen^ seeking out readily available sources of political information and 
influence, it is important that we acknowledge the role of the media as a 
political learning device and investigate the specific uses made of media 



in that regard, and the consequences which derive. If, on the' other hand,', 
the media use- turnout relationship is more basjed upon generatftonal 'dif- " 
ferences, wejaay expect the role of the media ^ increase as present-day 
young voters mature, ftresumably, this might be coupled with a decline 
in the role of social and organizational involveaent> value-briented 
political commitments, party affiliations and the like in affecting ' 
turnout. The media in a li^ral sense could become a foundation ^or a . 
"new politics." One suspects, however, tliat the^trend may reflect both 
cohort and generational changes; subsequent research should^um. to ^^^^N 
unravelling the relative impacts of each within particular circumstances. 
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TABLE A 

-REGRESSION ANALYSES QF VOTER TURNOUT, BY AGE 





18-24 


25-34 


35-49 


50-64 


65+ ' 




(n»353) 


(n=431) 


(n=482) 


(n»419) 


(n.28i: 




^ r 




A. T.2 


>v ^.2 


• A r 


roiincai uispositions CTotaij 


r c 

• 055 


. 145 


• 122 


. 147 


.141 


^ / Loncem ov©r votings 


t\A 1 

• 041 


• 101 


.087 


.099 


• 137 


Lonccm ove^ ou^c<>oie 


• 002 


• 002 


.001 


• opo 


.000 


roiiticai ini^TGSt 


.007 


• 034 


.006 


.030 


.003 


roiincEi Knowieage 


. 003 


. 001 


.003 


. 013 


^ .001 


Party Identification 


.001 


.006 


.025 


|.006 


.001 


Ij Political system values (Total) 


.037 


. 025 


.015 


( 

.007 


. 026 


^ Political powerlessness 


.001 


. 006 


. 002 


. 001 


.000 


Altruism of politicians 


.002 


• 007 


• 000 


.000 


.000 


Trust in politicians 


.020 


. 010 ^ 


• 001 


.002 


.015 


Political alienation ^ 


.009 


1 010 


.00^ 


. 003 


. 004 


Polltical<Ainderstanding 


.000 


.000 


.010 


.000 


.008 


Efficacy of voting 


.006 


.001 


.002 


.002 


.001 


Political media orientations (Total). 063 


. 031 


.019 


. 007 


. 061 


News media c^xposure 


.002 


. 002 


.016 


.002 


.008 


Television reliance 


.001 


.008 


.002 


.000 


.002 


Newspaper reliance 


.029 


.017 


.000 


.002 


.007 


Magazine reliance 


.026 , 


.002 


• 001 


.002 


. 035 


• .Media fairness 


.004 


. 003 


.000 


. 001 


. 010 


Interpers6nal comnnUnication (Total) 


.007 


.010 


.003 


.003 


.001 


Campaign discussion 


.001 


.003 


.001 


.001 . 


.001 


Interpersonal reliance 


70156 


^1)05 


.001 


. 000 


, fOOO 


Cross-pressure 


.004 


• 003 


• 002 


. 002^* 


• UOl 


Parental characteristics (Total) 


.015" 




,•012 


.006 


.012 * 


Father's political interest 


.006 


.01)2 


.001 


.000 \ 


• 000 


Father's political discussion 


.009 


.013 


.000 


.002 


\' .005 


Freedom to discuss- 


.000 


.000 , 


• Oil 


.004 


\ .007 

\ 


Structural characteristics (Total) 


.023 


> 

.0JD9 


.057 


. 032 


\ • 055 


^ ' Length of residence 


.009 


. 001 


.042 


. 013 


V.003 


Neighborhood satisfaction 


.003 


.003 . 


.007 


.000 


^.000 


Marital status 


.006 ' 


.006 


.602 


.016 


A 004 


• Sex \ 


.002 


.000 


.000 


. 003 ^ 


^029 


Organizational membership 


.000 


.000 


.006 


.002 • 


.019 


Status^ characteristics (Total) * 


.001 


.006 


i019 


.013 


.009 


OccupAtian 


.000 


.000 


.011 


.000 


.008 


Education 


.000 . 


.004 ' 


.004 


.002 


.001 


Income 


.001 


.002 • 


.004 


.011 ' 


.001 


R^ 


.224"^ 


•^.243 


.250 


.216 


.3io 
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Sex 



Men 
-Women 



~,Race 



TABLE 1 . / 
An Overview of pie Sampl 
CN-1486). 



48% 

52 



Age 




White' * ' 

Black 

Oriental 

Hispanlc/Chicanb 
Other 



.18-24 
25-34 
35-49 
50-64- 
$5+ 



I 



Marlta^^ Status 

Married 
Single 

✓ 

Income 

Under $iO',000' 
• $10,000-14,9^9 
^ $1.5,000 and over 

ucatiorv 



0-8 years 
9-12 years 
College' 



73% 
17 

1 

8 

1 



21% 

34 

20 

14 

11 



60% 
40 



51% 

23 

26 



21% 

61 

19 



^ Part^iden^ification 



Democratic 

Independent 

Republican 



43% 
28 
f 29 



r 

ndidate cynicism^ 

Candidate indisyiraination . 

Candidate distrust? 

Government distnist^ 
» 

Political unconcerns 

Ineffi'cac^ of voting'6 
Information lack^ 
Unqualified to.voteS 
Registration diff iculfyi^' 
Poll hours inconvenient^^* 
Poll place inconvenient! 1 



TABLE 2 ; 

MEAN SCdRES FOR ' ' ' . . , " , 

/^ REASONS FOR NOT VOTING" BY AGE • ' * 

J . , ■ ' Total 



(n-rSO?) . 


9^ XA 

(n=505) 


(n=508) ^ 


65+ 
*(n=»158) 


• Sample 
(n=148B) 


> 1;93." 


1^82 


• 1.72 


1.80 


1.81 


1.S5 
2.20 


1;73 
2.16 


*^ L.67 
2.08 


1.64 • 
. 2.07 y 


1.73 


1.81 


. 1,76 


1-.62 


1.56 


' 1:70 


1.79 


1.75 


1.77 ■ 


1.75 


1.77 


1'.75 


1.72 


,1.66 


1'.69 


1.71 


1.83 


■ 1.80 


1..68 


1.65 


I. .75 


U49 


• 1.4?' 


1.38* ' 


1.53 


1,45 


1.31 
1.28 


1.28 

^ 

.1.21 


1.32 
1.28 


• 1,30 ' 
'1.27 . ■ 


1.30 
1.26 


■-1.23 ' 


i:i6- 


%1 . 22 


; 1.30 


1.21 



*36- to 49-year-olds and 50- to 64-year-old5" were Combined fox these analyses. 
^Watergate proved that> elec.ted officials aj:e only out for therasfelves," 

^"All candidates seem pretty much th^ same." \. 
•^"Candidates say one thing dnd then do another." ' ' 
^"The governrnjent seems to act. too secretly," 
"I j^st don't bother with politics." 



^"CWe person's vote really won't mkke any* difference." ' . , 

7 • ' * 

*"It is hard to find reliable-and unl^iased information on the candidates." 
8"! don't feel' qualified to vote." \ 

9 • ^ 

■ "The registration rules make it difficult for people to register," 

in ^ ' ' 

"I couldn't get to the polls during voting J^ours." ' • . 

* r 

11 • ' ^ 

"The location of^ the polling place is inconvenient." - , ^ 

- '"v'^rV^po'rt^nt."'"' '''' important;- 2 « .'Somewhat important;" 3. - 



TABLE i 

RIE>rt'ATI(5NS, POLITICAL 
AND EDUCATION, BY AGE 



Total 

18-24 25-34 ■ 35-64 65,+ Sample 
Cn»307) (n=505) (i)«30a) (ji=a58> (n»1486) 

Television Faimess^u 1.84 1.^2 1.95 , '1.87 1.91 

Hi Int\ ' 1.71 1786" 1798 TTVV ' 06 

Hi Ed, '1.63 l.?S 1.83 1.71 1.T9 



Television Exposure2 ' . 2.00 2.16 2.30 2.50 2.2f 

Hi Int. 02 531 2764 2769 ^' 2747 

Hi Ed. - 2.13 . 2,28 2.43 2.50^ 2.29 

Television Attention-*' ~ ^ 1 .82 . *^;.'99 2.03 1.9S 

Hi. Int. 2.41 ^J^^JM 1741 2752 

Hi Ed. 1.98 v-.:2,|7-'' 2.18 2.23 2.18 

' ^ • • : .v°. 

Television Helpfulness'* 2.11 ' 'i.26 ' 2.18 2.16 2.17 

Hi Int. . . 2.14 2.27 2.37 , 2. §5 " 2.32 

Hi Ed. 2.05 2.26 2.39 2.25 2.25 

Newspaper Fairness^ 1.81 1.81 1.84 1.93 . l.h 

Hi. Int. ■,■ ' ,1.69 1.66 1.76 1.74 1-71 

Hi Ed. • 1.62 1.58 1.61 1.86 1.61 

Newspaper Exposiir^^ ' 1.95 2.05 2.20- 2.32 2.10 

Hi Int. / » 2.16 2.08 2.34 2.42 2.23 

' Hi E<i.. ,'. ' ' 2.27 2.08 2.45 ■ 2.36 ' 2.20 

.Newspaper A tt«ntioi>7 . ■ i;63 1.68 1.70 1-.69 1 .68 

Hi I.nt/ 2.22 2.«09 2.10 2.18 2.12 

Hi Ed.- 1.87 1.91 1.89 »'1.87 1.88 



/ 



Newspaper tlelpfulness^. 2.20 2.25 • 2.22 2.15 2.22 

Hi Int. ' 2.37 2.30 2.29. 2.46 2.32 

. Hi Ed. " 2.30 2.38 , 2.25 2.18 * 2.32 



1.96 



pdutfation^ 2.18 2.18 

. /' Hi'^Itlt. ' - 2.31 ' 2.41 . l7?fi» 1.58 "2.15 

Hi*Ed. . — 

•J ^Political Interesft^O . 1.88 2.01 2.00 1.91 1.97 

, Hi- Int. ' nrr — — 

Hi Ed. i.U 2.26 2.33 2.50 2.26 



0 * 


>» 


■ 35-64 


65,+ 




(Ji=158> 


1.95 , 


-1.87 


1.98. 


1.71 


1 . 83 


1 .71 






2.30 


2.50 


2.64 


2.69 


2.4.3 


2.50 ' 


*^;.'99 


2.03 


2.53 


2.42 


2.18 


2. 23 


2.18 


2.16 


2.37 , 


2. §5 


2.39 


2.25 


1.84 


1.93 . 


1.76 


1.74 


1 £ 1 


1 .86 


2.20- 


2.32 


2.34 


2.42 


2. 45 


2 . 36 


1.70 


1-.69 


2.10 


2.18 


1.89 


»'1.87 


' 2. 22 


2.15 


2.29. 


2.46 


2.25 


2.18 


1.79 


1.39 


1.9>^ 


1.58 


2.00 


1.91 


2.33 


2.50 



QContinued---) 
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•VTABLE 3 
' Cojit£nued 

1 ' . . 

Generally speaking, would you say that the information about politics you 
get from television is biased and sianted, or that it is objective and ?air? 
1 (I levels, 1 = "biased'.') 

2The national network newsyls on TV in the early eveningr, Natiog^l network 
n^ws is showri five days a week, Monday through Friday, ^ In a typical ^five- 
day week, how many days do you usually watch at* least one of these news-, ♦ 
casts? • • ' , , 

(3 levels, 1 * low) , ^ ' ^ 

^When you are watching the n^ws on television, and' stories about national 
politics come (?n, do you usually pay very close attention to the story, ♦ 
pay some attention to find out what it is about, jiay a little attention, 
or pay no attention to it at all? . 
(3 levels, 1 « low) 

^Has the presentation of this yearns presidential caiapaign on television made 
it easier or harder for you to understand what the candidates stand for? 
(3 levels,. 1 « "harder") 

^en,erally speaking, would you say thaf the information about po^ftitics you get 
from the newspapers is biased and slanted or that "it is objective and fair? 
(3 levels, 1 = "biased") * . ' 

^ ^ » • , - 

^In a typical seven day week, how many days would you say you get a chance 
- to read the daily newspaper--if any at all? ' ^ 

(3 levels, 1 = low) , ^ \ 

^When you eome across stories about politics in your newspaper, do you\ 
\ usually read the complete story, read enough of the story to know what it 
is about, read a little of it, or read none of it? 

(i levels, 1 ■ low) ^ 

^Has reading about this year's presidential campaign in the newspaper Syi^de 
easier, or harder, foi* you to understand what the candidates standi for? 
(3 levels, 1 = "harder") 

^What is the highest grade or year of regular school or college you/have 
attended? 

(3 levels, 1 = lowj 

^^How interested are you in national politics afid na^tional affalrs*-are you 
very interested, somewhat interested, only sligbtly ijitere$<ed, or not 
interested at all?/ 
(3 levels, 1 ■ low) 

• • • . ' ) 
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* ■ TABie 4 ' 

MAIN SOURCE fOR POLITICAL INFORMATION BY AGE^ 

(N- 15486) ^ 



18-24 ' 
(n-307) 



25-34 
(n»505) 



•35-64; 
(n-508) 



65+ 
(n-158) 



Magazines 
Other People 
Television 
'Newspapers 
Radio 
None 



7% _ 


7% 

I 


, . . 3% 


1% 


14 


11 


9 


11 


50 


49 


56 


• . ' 57 • 




16 


20 ' 


13 


15 \ 


11 


9 


. 10 


5 


6 


• 3 





1 



Which one of these sources do "you count on most for news and information 
about national politics--maga2ines,' talking with people, television, 
newspapers, or rad^o?*/ • . ' 
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TABLE 5 



REGRESSION ANALYSES OF NONVOTING REASONS. BY 
EDUCATION, INTEREST AND MEDIA ORIENTATIONS 



t^andidatb cynicism 
Candidate indiscrimination 

> 

Candidate distrust 
GoverrB^ent distrust 
Political unconcern 
I Inefficacy pf voting 
Information lack 
Unqualified to vote . ^ 
Registration difficulty' 
Poll hours inconvenient 
Poll place inconvenient . 







(Base N=1486) 






Television 






Fair- 
ness 


Expo- 
sure 


Atten- 
tion 


Help- 

A« 1 

tui 


Fair- 
ness 


-.07** 
(-.02) ' 


-.03 
(-.01) 


-.03 
( .04) 


-.02 


-.08* 
(-.09)* 


-.06 • 

(-.02) . 


-.09^ 
(-.05X 


-.08* 
( .01) 


-.08* 
( .OlJ 


-.05 
(-.051 


-.09^ 


-.10^ 
(-.08)* 


-.02 
( .08)* 


-.04 
( .04) 


-.05 
(-.01) 


-.04 

( ?02) 


-.07* 
(-.07) 


.03 
( .09)* 


-.06 . 
( .00) 


-.08* 
(-.09)* 



.05 
( .09)* 

-.02 
(-.02) 

-.14^ 
(-.04) 

• .06' 
( .07) 

.02 
< .01) 

.00 
( .02) 

.04 
( .03) 



-.11'' 
(-.04) 

-.07* 
(-.04) 

-.04 
(-.04) 

.00 
( .04) 

-.02 
(-.02) 

-.04 
(-.06) 

-.00 
(-.01) 



-.22° 

-.06 
( .04) 



.05 



( .08)* (-.08)* (-.11) 



-.05 
( .01) 

-.04 
( .01) 

-.17^ 



a 



-.10b 
(-.08)^ 

-.01 
( .02) 

.06 
( .06) 

-.01 
(• .01) 



-.01 

( .00) 

-.07* 
(-.03) 

-.03 • 
(-.06) 

.01 
( .02) 



Newspapers 



Expo 
sure 



.00 
(-.09)* 

-.00*" 
(-.01) 

..16^ 



.03 
(-.03) 

.03 
( .03) 

-.01. 
(-.02)' 

.04 
( .01) 



.03 



-.05 
(-.02) 

-.03 
(-.01) 

-.04 
(-.03) 

-.08* 
(-.04) 

-.04 

(-.02) 

-.07* 
(-.06) 

-.08a 
(-.07)8 

-.05 
(-.03) 

-.04 
(-.04) 

-.00 
( .01) 



Atten- 
tion 

-.03 
( .01) 

-.12b 
(-.06) 

-.08* 
(-.05) 

-.01 
( .01) 

-.22^ 
(-.11)^ 

-.lib 

(-.05)' 

.00 
( .00) 

-.09b 
(-.04) 

-.02 
( .01) 

.04 
( .02) 

-.01* 

( .00) 



a. 



p .OS 
.01 ^ 



Help- 
ful 

-.06 
'(-.06) 

-.Iffb 

(-.12)*'. 

- lib 
(-.10)^ 

(-.10)" 

-.09^ 
(-.05) 

-.08* 
(-.06) 

-15^ 
(-.141^ 

-.03 
(-.02) - 



Educa- P&lit, r2 
tion Int. 



a --18^.05 
(-.07)* (-.18)*' 



-.09^ 



-.07^ -.14^ .05 

(-.04) (-.10)*' 

-.06 -.13^.05 

(-.04) ^-.12)*' 

t 

-.03 -.07* .03 

(-.02) (-.08)*- . 

-.n*' -.27^.12 

(-.11)*' (-.17)*', 

(-.08)a (-.17)b 

.04 .02 .08 

( .P2) ( .00) 

-.08a -.07a .03 

(-.05) (-.dl) 



-.lOb -.09b -.03 .02 
(-.09)a (-.O7)afc(:.0o) 



.01 
( .04) 



-.03 .06k. .02 
(-.04) ( .05) ~ 



Upper value in each cell represents zero-order Pearson r. 
Lower value (in parenthesis) r*presfents standardized regression 



-.01 -.09\ .01 .01 
{-.OJ^ (-.09)** ( .04), 

) 



coefficient. 
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Candidate cynic^^ 



Candidate indiscrimination 



Candidate distrust 



Government distrust 



Political unconcern 



Inefficacy of voting 



Information lack 



Unqualified to- vote 



Registration difficulty 



Poll hours inconvenient 



Poll place inconvenient 



f^alr- 
ness 

.01 

( .00) 



-.01 
(-.02) 

-.12 
(^.14) 

• -.10 
(-.0^) 

,07 . 

-.05 
(-.02) 

-.12 
(-.04) 

■ .07 
(-.00) 

■ .05 
( .04) 

.08 

.{ .10) 

.05 

( .01) 



TABLE 6 

REGRESSION V^ALYSES OF -NONVOTING REASONS, BY 
EDUCATION, INTEREST AND MEDIA ORIENTATIONS 
AMONG 18- to 24- YE^ OLDS (Base N«307) 

Television / 

Fair- 



Exp*>- 
sure 

-.01 
(".03) 



^ -.04 
(-.03) 

-.14 

(-.12) 

-.10 
(;.08) 

-.04 

1/ .02) 

/ -.09 
(-.07) 

-.04 
(-.07) 

.06 
{ .09) 

-.02 
(-.02) 

-.07 . 

.'oi 

(-.01) 



Atten- 
tion 

.06 
( .11) 



-.01 
( .05) 

.03 
C.16)a 

-.10 . 
(-.05) 

-.30'' 
(-.20) a 

.02 
( .14) 

.17*. 
( .16) 

-.07 
•(-.10) 

-.02 
( .03) 

.09 
( .12) 

..03 
( .05) 



Help- 
ful 



Newspapers 



ness 



.02r,., „ -.02 
( .01^r-.02) 



-.03 

( .oi)f 

.02 
( .08) 

-.13 
(-.07) 

-.04 

( .02) 

-.10 
(-*04) 

-.17* 
(-.10) 

-.03 
(-.04) 

.00 
( .05) 

-.01 
(-.01) 

.'03 
( .05) 



.03 

( .06) 



-.05 

(-.00) 

-.10 
(-.03) 

-.01 
(-.04) 

-.^04. 
(-:03) 

-.13 
(-.08) 

.15* 
( .17) 

.01 

( .02) 

.00 
(-.02) 

.07 
( .08) 



Expo 
sure 

'.12 

( .12) 



(- 

( 

' ( 
( 

( . 
(- 

* (-i 

(•. 



.03 
.01) 

.02 
.04) 

.05 
.11) 

,01 
,04) 

,04 
,09) 

10 
08) 

05 - 
03) 

00' 
04) 



.07 
.11) 

.16^ 



Atten- 
tion 

.03 
(-.04) 



-.06 
(-.03) 

-.10 
(-.07)' 

-.02 
' ( .08) 

-.27^ 
C-.l^« 

• 

-.15* 
(-.14) 

.10 

( -.03) 

-.02 
( .03) 

t .61 
( .07) 

.09 
( .10) 

.05 
C .09) 



Help- 



ful, 



.03 



-.il 
(-.11) 

-.07 
(-.07) 

-.18* 
(-.15) 

-.14 

-.13 
(-.13) 

-.13 
(-.09) 

-.05 
(-.05) 

-.13 
(-.16)* 

-.04 
(-.09) 

-.09 
(--,19)* 



Educa- Polit. R^ 
tiori Int. 

02' , -.10 .04 



( .01) ( .02) (-.f7) 



.01 
( .03) 

-.08* 
(-.06) 

-.07 
(-.10) 

-.14 

(-.11) 

-.10 . 
(-.11) 

- .08 

( .04; 

-.05 

(-.^) 

-.05 

-4«..04) 

-.03 

(-^02) 

-.11 
(-.12) 



O bp 

ERIC ^ 



.05 
.01 



Upper value in 
Lower valu^ <(in 



each cell represents zero-order Pearson r. - 
parenthesis; represents standardized regression coefficient. 



-.08 .02 
(-.08) 

-.16* .08 
(-.18)* 

-.13 .08 
(-.10) 

-.21^ .15., 
(-.02) 

-.09 ,07 
(-.04) • 

.13 .10 
( .08) 

• ♦ 

-.04 .05 
(-.01) . 

-.11 .04 
(-.11) • 

' -.06 .05 
(-.'11) 

-.08 .08 
(-.10) . 
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TABLE 7 



REGRESSION ANALYSES OF NONVOTING REASONS, BY 
EDUCATION, INTEREST AND MEWA ORIEhfTATIONS 
AMONG 25- TO 34- YEAR OLDS (Base-N«505) 







1 ei evis 


)ion 








Fair- . 


Expo- 


Atten- 


• Help- 


1 


ness 


Sure ' 


tion 


ful 


Candidate cynicism 


-.09 


-.07 


- OR 

— • uo 




> 

.02 




f- 041 


I,- • W j 


I. • ) 


'( 


.04) 


Candidate in discrimination 


-.05 


-.01 


-.14* 




.10 




(-.05) 


( .04) 


(-.04) 




;oi) 


^ Candidate distrust 


/lO 


-.02 


-.06 ' 




.OS 




(-.17)* 


( .01). 


( .03) 


( 


.»2) 


Government distrust 








A 


• 


-.08 


/.oo 


.01 




.05 




(-.06) 


( .02) 


( .07) 


' ( 


.06) 


Political unconcern 


.07 




-.27^ 




.02 




( .04 ) 


(-.04) 


.(-.14)a'-^01) 


Inefficacy of voting 


-.03 


-.02 


^ -.02 




.03 


• 


(-.10) 


( .01) 


( .05) 


{ 


■. 07) 


' Information lack 


'-.17b 


• -.02 


.02 




.r6b 




(-.08) 


( .00) 


•( .02) 


(- 


.03) 


Unqualified to vote 


.05 


.02 


-.14* 




.01 


• '/ ' • 


( .08) ^ 


( .05) 


(-.15)^ 


.( 


.02) 


'^Regist(ration difficulty' 


' .00 ' 


-.04 


\ 

-.10 




.oa ' 




(-.05) 


(-.00) 


(-.11) 


. (- 


.02) 


w Poll hours inconvenient ^ 


; -.11 ' * 


-<00 


.07 ' 




.04 




(-.14) 


(-.01) , 


(-.00) 


(- 


.08) 


Poll place inconvenient 


.03. 


-.00 . 


.06 




.00 




<-.06) 


( .02) 


(-.13) 


( 


.03) 



Fair- 
ness 

-.09 

(-Ml) 

-.03 

(-.03) 

-.00 
( .07) 

-.04 

(-.03) 

' .06 
(-.03) 

.05 
( .08) 

-.19^ 
(r.l3) 

-.or 

•(-.07) 

.07 
( .10) 

-.05 
• ( ,08) 

.08 
( .12) 



Newspapers 



Expo- 
sure 

.00 
( .01) 

-.if 
(-.10) 

-.07 
(-.07) 

-.02 
(-.02) 

■4 

-.08 
(-.07) 

-.03 
(-.05) 

-•14* 
(-.13)*^ 

t^) 

-.06 
(-.06) 

-.1.1 ' 
(-.13)* 



Atten- 
tion 

-.05 
( .01) 



.00 
( .04) 

-.20^ 
(-.07) 

.02 
( .08) 

-.01 
( .01) 

.-.08 
(-.02) 

,00 
( .08) 

:o7 

( .03) 



-.15b ^.01 
(-.14)* ( .03) 



Help- 
fu\ 



Educa- Polit. R 
tion Int. 



-.07 
(-.08) 



-.15" 
(-.07) 

».09/ 

(-^0^ ( 



-.17° 
(r.l3) 



-.10 
(-.07) 



■-:/6b. 

(-.19)b 

-.05 
(-.02) 

-.03 

(:.06) 

-.24^ 
(-.21)b 

.01 
( .01) 

-.15^ 
(-.13)* 

. .04 
( .09)' 

-.06 

(-.06) 



ERIC 



^ .01 

39 - 



lower value (in parenthesis) r^esents standardized regression coefficient. 



-.17b 
(-.I6)b 


-.18b ^07. 
(-.16)b 


-.14* 
(-.08) 


-.IS"^ .08 
(-.11) - 


-.13* 
(-.09) 


-.14* .06 
(-.13)« 


'-.06 
[-.04) 


-.12* .06 
(-.16)* ' 


-.19b 
[-.19) 


-.26b .12 
(-.15)* 


-.13* 

:-.ii) 


-.17b 06 
(-.19)b 


• 

• 01 
' .01)' 


.02 .11- 
(-.03) 


- 

— • uo 

-.00) 


- ViA i\X 
" • U** • U J / 

(■.02) 


-.03 
.02) 


-.05 .04 

(--03). 


.07 
.05) 


.14* .05 
( ,11) 


.00 
.03) 


.09 .05 
( .13)* 


k 





4Q 



I- 

V- 



.er|c 



T 

• '.-^ABLE 8 

REGRESSION. ANALXSES OF NONVOl'lNG REASON^, BY 
EDUCATION, INTEREST. AND MEDIA ORIENTATIONS 
AMONG 35r TO 64- YEAR OLDS (Bafee N^SOS) W 



J 



Candidate cynicism 
# 

Candidate indiscrimination 

mi 

Candidate distrust 
Government distrust 
Political oncc^em 
Ii4kficacy of voting * ' 
Infomation lack ^ 
Unqualified to vote 



ness 



-.06 

.93) 

-.08 

-.02) 

.01) 



Television 



Registration D^fficylty. 
Poir^Qurs inconvenient, 
Poll ,prac<l i^nconvenlent 



Expo- Atten- Help- 
sure' tiojv ful 

■ .00 -.05 ' . .02 • 

( .06) (-.02); ( .08) 

-.19^ ■ -.12* -.07 ' 
(-.14)a (-.05) 



-.13* 



-.05 



(-.10) \ .03)' 



.05 ' -.05 
.id)*- <'-.09) 



( .0,3) 

-:04 • 
( .08) 
% 



.00 , 
.ILJ- 

.00 
.10) 

-.01) 
.03 



.13*. 

(^15)* (-.03") 

.-.17b **-.20b 
(-.06) (-4^) 

b 



-.J08 
(-.03) 



-•09 ' -.17 

C--oi^«M--io) 



-.01 \ 
( .00) 

-.03 
.lTr^'(..02)' 



. .03 
..03) 



.02- 
( .00) 



.04 -.04 

•/^..05) (-.08) 



.06 
.10) 



P 



.OS." 

.01 /. ' 



-.03-, 
(-.OS) 



. ..'03 
( .04) 

-.10 
(-.08) 

* .08 

(..09) 

.10 
( .10) 

• .02' 
e-.00> K-.04) 



-.07 * 
(-.03) 

-.14* 

(-.06)^ 

-.01 . 

^-^"^ ■ 

" -.08 ' 
(t.08) ■ 

-.04 

(-.09) 

'-.01 



Fair- ^ 
ness 

W-.io 

-.14)* 

-.11 
-.13) 

-.10 ' 
>.10) . 

-.09 
-.19)b 

-.03 

-rl4)* 

'\ 
*• - 

-.04 
-.14)* 

-.16b' 
-.14)* 

-.03 



* Newspapers. 



Expo-" 
sure 

.06 

( .10) 

-.01- 
( .04) 

..Ot]^ 
( .03) 

-.06 

.(--,04) 

(-.07) 

. -.08 P 
(-.04) 

.03 

(r!,03) . 



A. 12 



>a 



-.12) -(-.08) 



-.03. 

( fOl) 




( .01) 



Atten- 
tion 

« 

• ^»05 
(-.03) 

-.13* 

(-.07) 

V.05) 
■•-.00 

'(-:o3) 

-.22b 

f-.io) 

-.18^ 

C-.io) 

.01 
( .01) 

(-.06) 

-.04 
(-.08) 

' .04 
( .03^ 

.00 . 
(-.00) 



Help- 
ful 



-.04 
-.07) 

-.isb 

-.12) 

-.13* 
-.15)* 

-.06 
-^06) 

-.08 

-.00) 

• .08 

-.02) 

-.15 J? 

...02 
.00) , 

•j06 
■',025 

.01 ' 
.05) 

.06 

*08) 



Educ?- Pol it. R^ 
tion Jnt. 



-.11 -;i3* .06 ' 
(-.13)* (-.13)* 

-.08 -'.07 .08 
(-.08) ( .01) 

-.05 *-.09 .05 
(-*05) (-.06) 

» 

-.Ois; '.06 .06 
(-.qg) (^.04) , 

.28bj^. l5, " 



; 06) ^. 20) 



-.10 



-.18" .07 



(-.06) (-.12)* N 



.00 



.03 .06 



-(-.02) ( ,02) ^- 

-.11 -.05 .04 
(-.08) (-.00). . 



.09 .06 A 



^.16^: 

(-.17i.b^ ( .12) 

-.12* .05 .04 

'■(;-.13)*^t -.06) - 



-.U :04 .03 
(-.12)* ( .06) ^ 



- 4Jpper value ^n eSach cell represents zero-border Pearson r. 
Lowej^'value (in parenthesis) represents standardised coefficient. 
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TABLE 9 

REGRESSION ANALYSES ^OF NONVOTING REASONS, BY 
EDUCATION,, INTEREST AND MEDIA ORIENTATIONS 
' AMONG 6S* - YEAR 0LD3 (Base N«158) 



Candidate cynicism 



Candidate indiscrimination 



Candidate distrust 



Govei^ent distrust. 
Political unconcern « 
• In^f icacy of voting 
Itiform^on lacic 

Unqualified* to vote 
Registration difficulty 
PorXl hours inconvenient 



"^•^ T*oM place, inconvenient 

I 



fair 
ness 



n.08 
"'.02) 

-.04 
-.01) 

-.04 
-.03) 

.05 
.21) 

.11 

.29} 

-.02 
-.05) 

-.08 
.14) 

.15 
.32) 

.00 
-.02) 

.66 
.25) 

.05 

.20) 



Television 



■ Expo- 
sure 

( .ooj 

-.04 
^-.00) 

-.04 

•(-.03)- 

-.08 
. (-.10) 

».14 
(-.08) 

-.20_ 
' (-.14) 

(-;a5) 

(-.05) 
-.12 



Atten- 
tion 

J 

.14 

.27)' 

.20 

.26)' 



Help- 
ful 

-.24* 

(-.07) 

• -.12 

( .02) 

-.19 
(-.13) 



Fair- 

ness 
« 

-,10 
(-.04) 

-.05 
(-.07) 

-.03 
( .02) 



.23* -'.06 
•.36)b (-.06) 



20) 



-.02 
.16) 

.04 
.21) 

.10 
.22) 

'.<^ . 
.63) 

.04 



(-.04>l^ J. .13) 



..(54 
(-.0^) 

.00 
(-.02) 



-.07 
C-.Ol) 

.02 
( .11) 



-.13 

( .02} 

-.09 
( .10) 

-.30^" 
(-.25)* 

T.03 
^ .04) 

-.13 
(-.13) 

-.01 

(-.07)' 

.05 
( .01) 



-.03 
(-.26) 

' .03 
(-.05) 

-.14 

' (-.22) 

.01 
\^ (-.26) 

.05. 
( .04) 

-.04 
(-.25) 

-.06 
(-.27) 



•Newspapers 




Educa- 


Polit. r2 


Expo- 
sure 


Atten- 
tion- 


Help- 
ful 


tion 


Inv 


-.12 
(-.141 


-.01 
( .10) 


-.25^ 
(-.17) 


-.11 

i .01) 


%-.39* .27 

(-.*l)^ • 


.00 
( .05) 


-.14 

(-.11) ■ 


-.11 
(-.04) 


-.15 ' 

(-.oj; 


-.43^.25 
(-.44)^ 


• .01 

( .03) 

-.11 


.02 
( .02) 

J^-.06 


-.12 

(-.06)- 

.04 


-.1-3 

(-.11) 

-.13 


-.21 .14 
(-.18) . ^ 

-.15 .16 



-.08) (-.15) 



-.11 
-.02) 

-.14 
-.03) 

.04 
.11) 

•.07 
.00) 

.14 

•.08) 

.04 
.0^) 

.11 
.•18) 



■ -'.21 
(-.18) 

-.22* 
(-.15) 

-.12 

-{-.17) 

-.19 
J-.17) 

-.10 ' 
. .(-.06) 

-.10 
(-.17) 

C-.25) 



( .09) 

-.19 

(-.17) 

-.13 
(-.12* 

-,14 
( .01) 

-.08 

(-,07) 

.02 
X .06) • 

.08 
( .13) 

• .11. 
( .15) 



(-.04) 

' -.33'' 

(-:22) 

-.25* 
(-.06) 

-.08 
(-.06) 

-.21 
(-.12) 

-.18 
(-.12) 

-.00 
( .01) 



-,15 
(-.17) 



(-.12) 

-.37° .27 
(-.221 

-.46\j28 
(-.40)'> 

-.16 ..17 
(-.05) . . 

-.22* .13 
(-.11) 

-.17 ,08 
(-.08) 

.dfi .07 
( .15). 



m.OZ .12 

if.osy. 



ERIC3 



Upper value in' each cell represents zero-order Pearson r. 

L^wer value (in parenthesis) ren/esents standardized coefficient. 



